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teenth, 1635, the “James” of 
sristol, England, anchored oft 
Nantasket. On deck, her passengers 
held evening service, giving thanks tor 
their deliverance from the great gale of 
the night before, long remembered 1n 
the annals of this coast, and then, with 
the “flowing tide,’ the ship set sail 
again and came up the harbor, an- 
choring for the night before Boston. 
The next morning her passengers 
landed. To many Bostonians August 
seventeenth destined tO seem a 
red-letter dav, for among the new 


Was 


arrivals was “‘the Sage, grave, reverend 
and faithful servant of Christ, M. 
Richard Mather.” In his own day he 
was held to be “indued by the Lord 
with many Heavenly gifts, of a plaine 
and upright spirit, apt to teach, full of 
gratious expressions, and Resolvedly 
bent to follow the truth, as it is in 
Jesus.” One of his brethren called him 
“a mighty man,’ and no modern stu- 
dent of early Massachusetts or the 
growth of Congregationalism can aft- 
tord to forget him or his deeds in the 
land of his adoption. 

The foremost citizen of Dorchester, 
when Dorchester eclipsed Boston in 


Volume \\ OCTOBER. 1924 Number ? 
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Richard Alather 
By KENNETH B. Murpock 
BOUT dusk, on August six- importance, he is remembered for the 


most part only in scattered paragraphs 
of scholarly treatises or in the vellowed 
pages of some rare volume dating from 
his own era. Yet his contemporaries 
were sure that his fame would persist. 
Even in the twentieth century, so long 
as we cherish our native antiquities 
and keep our respect for those who 
helped to shape our institutions, he is 
worthy of remembrance, and, though 
his story has often been told, to repeat 
it may serve to keep alive the memory 
of one who deserves tribute from all 
who acknowledge our debt tO the past. 

If August seventeenth, 1635, was a 
great landmark in Mather’s life, in 
that he then first saw the new country 
he was to serve so well. No less 1m- 
portant was an earlier day, in 1614, 
when, under a hedge in Lancashire, he 
sat, a bov of eighteen, crving bitterly‘‘to 
lament his misery before God.”’ Thus 
did Richard Mather, still a boy, come 
of age religiously. From his vouthful 
“conversion” dated a life of constant 
devotion tO his faith. His services to 
that faith are the central thread in his 
story. 

His 


Ancient 


but “of 
in the village of 


parents were 
kamiulies”’ 


poor 
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Lowton, part of the parish of Win- 
wick, Lancashire. There he was born 
in 1596. The yeomanry then were find- 
ing new opportunities to educate their 
sons, and the Mathers took care that 
Richard should make the most of such 
privileges as were offered by the time 
and place. Their enthusiasm was 
greater than his, for he found the mas- 
ter of Winwick school SO 
partial in his discipline” that he longed 
to give up his studies for some pursuit 
where he need not be beaten “eight 
times in a day.’ His parents’ firmness 
prevailed against his protests, and the 


severe and 


schoolmaster, however harsh, recog- 
nized his pupil’s promise, so that, 
when por erty led the Mathers to con- 
sider taking Richard out of school in 
order to apprentice him to ‘“Popish 
Merchants,” he intervened, “profes- 
sing that it was great pity that a Wit 
so prone to Learning should be taken 
from” his books. 

That Mather profited by his school- 
ing seems proved by the fact that, 
when he was but fifteen, his master 
declared him fitted to teach others, 
and recommended him to the people of 
Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, who 
sought an instructor for their children. 
Mather accepted their call, and “the 
Lord helped him in those his young 
years to carry it with such Wisdome 
and Love and Gravity amongst his 
Scholars as was to admiration, s 


— 


» AS 
that he was by them both loved and 
feared, beyond what is usual, even 
where there are aged Masters.” There 
are few more pathetic pictures in 
Puritan history than that of this 
earnest boy teaching school, twenty 
miles from home, in a day when life 
was none smooth and manners 
none too gentle for far more expe- 
rienced men. 


TOO 


fl 


At Toxteth Park, Mather lived 
Edward Aspinwall, ‘‘a Learned 
Religious Gentleman,” 
trast between his unregenerate self 
and Aspinwall’s “godly Family,” to. 
gether with the “plain, powerfull, and 
piercing efficacy” he felt in the ser. 
mons of certain nonconformist preach- 
‘caused sad fears to arise in his 
Soul, lest haply he might not be in the 
wav which leadeth unto Eternal Sal. 
vation.” Prematurely burdened with 
responsibility, brought too early face to 
face with the necessity of earning his 
own way, his sensitive temperament 
responded swiftly, and he became 
conscious of his worthlessness 
and God's supreme might. He longed 
tor regeneration. “The pangs of the 
New Birth were exceedingly terrible 
to him.” Thus, when the Aspinwalls 
sat down to meals, Richard Mather 
would often run away to find some 
“secret place,’ where, alone with God, 
he might tearfully bewail his sins, con- 
tess, and pray for grace. 

‘The Lord revived his broken heart, 
by sending the holy Spirit in_ the 
Ministry of the Word to apply the 
Precious Promises of the Gospel to his 
Soul.”’ In other words, Richard Mather 
was converted, and thence dated new 
confidence and power in his profession 


with 
and 
and the On. 


Ci Se 


own 


He grew zealous tor more learning and, 
although he was rapidly achieving a 
reputation as a teacher, he gave up his 
work at Toxteth to Brasc nose 
College, Oxtord. 

He Was 
Superstition 


enter 


“the great 
Prophaness © he 


horrified by 

and | 
found there, but rejoiced in what he 
considered “‘marvellous Advantages t 
obtain. a Treasure of Knowledge.» He 
would have liked to complete his 
course, but the people whose children 
he had taught at Toxteth established a 
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Home of Rev. Richard Mather, Lowton, England 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN I1G22. 


church of their own, and to its pulpit 
they called Richard Mather. He has 
usually been called their first minister, 
but it appears that he had a predeces- 
sor. In any case, he gave up Oxford, 
with some regret, and returned to 
Toxteth, where, at twenty-two, he 
preached his first sermon to “a very 
great Concourse ot people.” 

Once settled in his ministry, he 


accepted ordination at the hands ot 


Bishop Morton. Mather’s noncon- 
ftormist tendencies had not at this time 
advanced tar enough to lead him to 
reject such ceremonies, though, vears 
later. he tore up the bishop's certificate 
as “a monument of sin and _ folly.” 
Morton may hay Cc suspected that this 
new othcer in his diocese was not likel\ 
to prove docile under episcopal LOV- 
ernment, but he seems to have found 
Mather none the less worthy of re- 
spect. Calling him aside after the or- 


NOTE THE INITIALS “RM IN THE GABLE 


dination he asked the young man to 
pray for him. “The Prayers of men 
that fear God,” he said, “will avail 
much, and you, I believe, are such an 
one.” 

For sixteen years Mather con- 
tinued his work at Toxteth, growing 
daily more and more convinced of the 
errors of Anglican conformists. He 
married ‘“‘a very godly and prudent 
Maid,” Katharine Hoult “of Bury in 
Lancashire,’ after difficulties 
imposed by her father’s sturdy dislike 
for ‘‘Non-conformable Puritans.’ With 
the new support which came from her 
attectionate interest, he preached to 
large audiences at Prescot, at Liver- 
pool, and elsewhere throughout Lan- 
cashire, thus spreading his influence 
far beyond his own congregation. kor a 


some 


Puritan, such activity was dangerous, 
and, in August, 1633, he was haled 


before the ecclesiastical authorities 
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and “‘for Non-Conformity to the Cere- 
monies” suspended from the 
ministry. Friends intervened, and had 
the sentence revoked, but Mather 
was not one to compromise and con- 
tinued to expound his do¢trine, out- 
lining what we know today as the 
“Congregational Way,” revealed in 
the church organization of early New 
England. This insubordination could 
not pass unnoticed, and, in 1634, 
Mather was again suspended. Before 
his accusers at Wigan, he asserted his 
views “without being daunted in the 
least measure.’ However courageous, 
he was powerless in the face of the 
Archbishop of York, and, at thirty- 


was 


eight years of age, he found himself 


barred from the practice of his pro- 
fession. Like so many other English 
Puritans, he turned his thoughts 
toward New England. 

His reputation preceded him, and 
when he landed in Boston, his friends, 
John Cotton and Thomas Hooker, 
seem to have prepared the citizens to 
see in him a precious addition to the 
human resources of the colony. He had 
been forced to leave England in dis- 
guise. Once in Massachusetts, he found, 
not official disfavor and menaces from 
churchmen, but Puritan congregations 
each eager to secure the services ot a 
man of such proved talent. Churches in 
several settlements, among them, Ply- 
mouth, Roxbury, and Dorchester, all 
urged him to minister to them. Advised 
by Cotton and Hooker, he chose Dor- 
chester, then the largest town in the 
colony. The first church founded there 
had moved to Connecticut. Mather set 
to work to gather his disciples into a 
new organization, and, in August, 1636, 
this work was completed. Mather was 
chosen ““Teacher” of the church thus 
formed. 





ee 


For nearly thirty-three years, until 
his death, he continued in this office. 
His path was not an easy one. There 
were dissensions within the church, 
and, even worse, within his own mind 
doubts as to his spiritual state, which 
were laid at rest only by the good 
counsel of John Norton, the staunch 
preacher of Ipswich and Boston. 

Richard Mather’s activity during 
his life in New England was, how ever, 
by no means solely concerned with 


- spiritual questionings or church quar- 


rels. He was a scholar and a writer, 
and he knew how to turn his pen to the 
defense of his faith. His Church 
Government and Church Covenant 
Discussed has called “the first 
elaborate defense and exposition of the 
New England theory of the Church 
and its administration” ever printed. 
There were other similar books trom 
his pen, and in all of them his moderate 
tone belies the theory that Puritans 
were controversialists W ho dealt only 
in abuse. Mather declared that “bit- 
ternesse of spirit and tartnesse of con- 


been 


tests” were not “God's way of pro- 
moting truth’’—a statement that testi- 
hes at once to his breadth of mind and 
his skill in debate. 

His strictly theological books are 
seldom seen and more seldom read to- 
day, but the Bay Psalm Book, the first 


book printed within the boundaries ot 


the present United States, has long 
been of interest to bibliographers and 
lovers of New England antiquities. It 
was written by various 
among whom John Eliot, the apostle to 
the Indians, Thomas Welde of Rox- 
bury, and Richard Mather seem to 
have been chiefly active. Aside trom 
the charm lent by its rarity, the little 
book has often appealed to writers who 
sought a convenient butt for ridicule 


ministers, 
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directed against early American poetry. 
It is fairer, perhaps, to think of the 
little volume not as an attempt at a 
literary and poetic version of the 
Psalms, but as a conscientious effort to 
render the exact sense of the Hebrew 
text into words which would rhyme 
and could be sung. As Richard Mather 
expressed it, In writing the preface, he 
and his collaborators sought “Rather a 
plain translation than to smooth their 
sweetness of any 
paraphrase,” believing that ‘God's 
altar needed not their polishings.”’ 
Considered in the light of the author’s 
aim, the book is not chiefly marked by 
its defects as poetry, but by its merits 
as a painstaking essay toward literal 
translation, made under conditions 
offering many obstacles to such a work. 
Only true scholars and zealous believ- 


verses with the 


ers could have carried it to so success- 
ful a conclusion. Nor should we forget 
that the Bay Psalm Book satisfied New 
Englanders for a century, and, in the 
British Isles and America, appeared in 
at least seventy editions. 

Books might serve to evidence 
Mather’s ability and eagerness to 
serve, but books alone would not in- 
sure the survival of New England 
Congregationalism. There must also be 
men to organize it, lead its councils 
and, in so doing, shape its future. New 
England Puritans found such a man in 
Richard Mather, and when, in 1646, 
the churches met to formulate their 
polity, he was largely influential. 
Krom the Synod of. 16.46 came the 
famous “Cambridge Plattorm,” ‘“‘the 
most valuable monument of Congre- 
gationalism, as it lay in the minds of 
the first generation after nearly twenty 
years of experience on New England 
soil.”” This document was Mather’s 
work. 


The principles he outlined in 1646 
were not proof against difficulties 
raised by the passage of years. By 
1662, New England faced the neces- 
sity of considering certain modifica- 
tions in the system Mather had drawn 
up sixteen years before. Characteris- 
tically he came once more to the front 
in the new discussion. This concerned 
qualification for baptism. Details as to 
the problems involved are unnecessary, 
but it 1s essential to note that on one 
side of the question stood those who 
upheld the original practice of the 
churches, and, on the other, those who 
believed that, if Congregationalism 
were to continue of influence among 
men, some of its tenets must be altered 
to suit new conditions. In theory, if 
one may risk a generalization, the first 
class had the stronger position; prac- 
tically their opponents, who favored a 
modification of the old system, pro- 
posed a solution better fitted to meet 
the needs ot the colony. They were 
victorious, and among their leaders 
was Richard Mather, sixty-six years 
old, but still young enough to recog- 
nize the claims of progress, and the 
necessity of adapting the church to the 
needs of the younger generation. 
Curiously enough, he was opposed by 
his two sons, Eleazar and Increase, 
both of whom were, at this time, more 
conservative than their father. One of 
them became later “the greatest native 
Puritan’’ of America, and it is interest- 
ing to remember that before many 
vears he altered his views and adopted 
the position which his father had been 
liberal enough to accept in 1662. 

It has been said that the plan as to 
qualifications for baptism, supported 
by Richard Mather, and agreed to by 
the churches, opened the way for the 
coming of Unitarianism. However this 
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may be, it seems safe to believe that 
the 1662 system, the “Half- Way 
Covenant,” as it was called, was both 
necessary to meet practical conditions, 
and liberal in its tendency toward 
making afhliation with the church 
more Casy for the vouth ot New Eng- 
land in whose hands rested the fate of 
the colony and its church. 

The change in the old order was not 
accepted without protest. In the First 
Church of Boston the question was 


hotly debated, and Mather telt bound’ 


to work toward a settlement of the 
dispute. On April sixteenth, 1669, he 
was at his son’s house in Boston, rest- 
ing trom a day spent with a committee 
which met to search tor a peaceful 
solution of the quarrel. He was taken 
suddenly ill, and never again went 
forth to do his part among men in the 
busy days of colonial settlement. He 
was able to go home to Dorchester on 
the morrow, and there, for six days, 
lay patiently grappling with increasing 
weakness and pain. Though he spoke 
little, he answered eagerly his son’s 
appeal, “Sir, if there be any speciall 
thing which you would recommend 
unto me to do, in case the Lord should 
spare me upon the Earth, after you are 
in Heaven, I would intreat you to ex- 
press it.”’ To this, Richard Mather, 
“lifting up his eyes and hands to 
Heaven,” replied, “I would commend 
to you care concerning the Rising 
Generation in this Country, that they 


be brought under the Government of 


Christ in his Church.” On April 


twenty-second he died. “Thus did that 
Light that had been shining in the 
Church above Fifty years, Expire.” 
Any chronicle of his life, however 
brief, explains why Richard Mather’s 
work was of meaning for his own and 
later generations. Yet, however much 


ee 


we may respect the strength that led 
him to sacrifice greatly for a venture 
in the New World, however sure we 
may be that, without his guidance, 
New England Congregationalism could 
hardly have taken root so deepl\ 
colony, and, however we may admire 
his ability to adjust theory to practice 
and his doctrine to the needs of his 
people, we still, probably, fail to share 
the attitude of his contemporaries, wh 
saw in him a man to be not only ad. 
mired and respected, but lov ed. We 
may read his books and must surely 
appreciate his skill in keeping his stvle 
always plain and unadorned, as be. 
fitted the readers for whom he wrote, 
but we can hardly recapture the in. 
tellectual thrill 
those who read them when they were 
‘new books” in Boston 


these books oave fi 


homes. 


that his own dwelling and his church 
are no more, it-requires a considerable 
feat of the imagination to reconstruct a 
picture of the Dorchester he knew, a 
country village, “‘well woodded and 
watered; very good arable grounds, 
and Hay-ground, faire Corne-fields, 
and pleasant Gardens.” Most of all, we 
find it hard to form any idea of what 





| | the 





We | 
may still find one or Two houses dating ' 
from Richard Mather’s day, but, now 


must have been to his neighbors the | 


element which led them to follow him 
to church and to read eagerly all he 
W rote—his pers mnality ; 

Some strains 1n his character we ma’ 
infer from the facts of his life, but we 
can no longer hear the tones of his 
voice, nor can we form any precist 
idea of how he looked. Fortunately, 
one portrait of him exists, and _ one 
wood engraving from it. Both are 
crude and all too unsatisfactory, prob- 
ably, as likenesses, but the woodcut 
demands attention from another point 
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of view. One copy of it 1s signed “John 
Foster,”’ and, some years ago, Dr. S. A. 
Green, who studied it, concluded that 
‘t was the work of John Foster, the first 
engraver in Boston, signed by him, 
and thus interesting, not only as a por- 
trait, but also as a specimen of the 
work of one of our early craftsmen 
whose productions are all too little 
known. This endears the engraving to 
lovers of New England antiquities, but 
it still fails to satisfy the seeker for a 
completely rounded image of Richard 
Mather. So also the portrait from 
which the engraving was taken, his 
will, testifving to his interest in the 
books he had collected, the few speci- 
mens of these books now preserved at 
the American Antiquarian Society, his 
child’s chair in the same museum, the 
inscription on his _ tombstone, the 
epitaphs written for him in the Dor- 
chester Church Records, conspicuous 
alike for poor verse and sincere feeling, 
all speak but faintly as to the core of 
Mather’s character, the strong human 
qualities which won him disciples, 
friends, and allies who, for years after 
his death, upheld his ideals and strove 
to keep his memory green. 


When all is said and done, however, 
though there are few New England 
antiquities which can be treasured as 
Mather, 


Richard 


tangible relics of 


though there is standing no building to 
serve as a fitting shrine for his memory, 
and, although our idea of his actual 
presence among men may be hazy, we 
have’ the best of memorials in the 
testimony of his friends and in the 
history of the institutions and ideals to 
which he gave his life. Never, since his 
day, have New England divines failed 
to do their part in turning young men 
and women toward a true interest in 
religion; never since his death has New 
England wavered seriously from the 
basic principles of his life. Those 
principles were faith and work. They 
have been differently defined since his 
day, but our wisest leaders still preach 
as he did the doctrine that, with faith 
as the impulse and earnest labor as the 
means, the world may be conquered. 
Mather and his brethren dedicated 
their lives to this ideal: he endeavored 
to make it a practical force among 
men, and its survival is the truest wit- 
ness to his power. His son and grand- 
son followed in _ his footsteps, and, 
though they won more fame than ever 
was his, they founded their achieve- 
ment on his teaching. For all their 
crudity of phrase, the lines penned in 
che records of his church by some 
friend mourning his loss, still ring true: 
Short time his sleeping dust lies covered down 
So can't his soul or his deserved renown. 














I. Gravestone of William Mapes, Pewport, KR. H.,1692 
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T has for centuries been the custom 
of orators to glorify the perma- 
nence of marble and of granite, but 
it is very apparent that whatever else 
those worthy gentlemen may have 
been, they were not New Englanders. 
In the old graveyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner obscure and alone 
They have lifted a slab of granite so gray 
And Sweet Alice lies under that stone. 


So says the old song and the singer 
did well to specify the corner. If that 
granite slab had been up for but half a 
century, its inscription was illegible. 
Such are the powers of our New Eng- 
land winters. Slate only, and clam- 
shell mortar, perdure through the cen- 
turies. There are extant in Newport, 
R. I., graveyards today, stones belong- 
ing to the seventeenth century, every 
letter on which is as clear as the day it 
was cut. And such is true all over New 
England. But these are all slate stones. 
Some sandstone and limestone grave- 
markers there are, but it is with the 
greatest difficulty that their inscrip- 
tions can be made out. Some, cut 
right into the heart of the stone, are 
still discernible—but each year sees 
even these fading into mere blemishes 
on the surface of the stone. The slate 
stones, on the other hand,—but we will 
let them speak for themselves. 

America of today is passing through 
a religious crisis, a crisis by no means 
so intense as that which marked her 
infancy, but a crisis of importance, 
enough to take headlines in our news- 
papers and to form a not inconsider- 
able topic of our conversation. The 
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humanity-old controversy between tra- 
dition and innovation was as strong 
when our forefathers landed in these 
colonies of His Gracious Majesty, as it 
is today. And just as today the con- 
troversialists are mostly concerned 
with externals so were they in those 
far-off times and perhaps a little more 
so. You showed that you were a good 
Christian by your gravestone; you 
showed that you belonged to a “family 
of importance” by your gravestone; 
and you showed your confidence in 
the resurrection of your body by your 
gravestone. Those modern contro- 
versialists who question the latter 
belief should go to the cemeteries of 
New England to see with what fervor 
it was there accepted and with what 
whimsicalities it was preached. 

For it requires really very little 
Study of the tombstones of the period 
from 1670-1799 to learn that the 
tombstone angels and Death’s heads 
were intended for a fairly accurate 
presentment of those who slept be- 
neath them. It is the purpose of this 
article to show this by the stones them- 
selves. These may be divided into three 
classes, in a certain sense contemporary 
with each other, and in another sense 
gradual developments from each other. 
These three classes are:— 


1. The Death’s Head. 

2. The Angel. 

3. The developments from both of 
these. 


Illustrations of all of these types 
may be found in any New England 
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IIb. Death with Darts, Newpart, BR. J.,1742 


graveyard that dates back of 1799. 
There is, of course, an infinite variety 
of all types. Those herein selected are 
intended to be representative rather 
than inclusive. 

It is extremely probable that the 
earliest form of the slate headstone was 
the Death’s Head. This design is not 
only easier to execute but even more 
pleasing to the hardy mind of the 
Stern religionist. ““Dust unto dust and 
under dust to lie,’’ was the end sought 
for in the West when the so-called 
fatalistic Orient whimpered for for- 
bidden wines that it might forget for a 
moment. Certainly the craftsmen who 
made the skulls and crossbones on the 
New England graves did their job 
thoroughly and with a will. There 1s 


death stripped of his pomp and in his 
grinning ugliness. Particular delight 
was felt in making the teeth as sharpa: 
possible. Even the gaping eyehole: 
were forsaken in the care bestowed on 
the jaws. The artists had not studied 
their New England Primer for nothing 

“Youth forward slips, Death soonest 
nips.” —New England Primer. 

Early the skulls acquired wings and 
from these examples, in my opinion, 
the angel form was derived. I am aware 
that it would be equally possible for 
the angel to have been the source of the 
Death’s Head, but the superior skil 
required for the making of the ange 


inclines me to the belief that it was the | 
derived and not the original. These | 
two forms are found throughout the | 
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IV. Skull and Cross- cena pre KR. F., 1763 
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entire period side by side. It was not 
until 1800 that the superior advantages 
of the Willow Tree were generally 
recognized. Possibly the French Revo- 
lution with its reversion to willow- 
draped urns was responsible for this. 
To many persons the grinning Death’s 
Head was a horrid travesty and the 
angel impossible. For such we find the 
Stones bearing hour-glasses and scythes, 
and last, but not least, those bearing 
portraits. There are even within this 
period some stones with masonic 
emblems, the tau, the compass, and 
other features. 
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V1. Hour-Glass and Angel, Newport, R. J.,1774 
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The first figure reproduced is the 
gravestone of a pirate who contrived 
to get wealthy, get married, and stil 
remain unhung. William Mayes, whi 
claimed Newport, Rhode Island, as his 
residence, was a great source of friction 
between Milords of the Board of Trade 
tor His Majesty King William and the 
Governor and assistants of the colony. 
Governor Sanford called a meeting of 
the Rhode Island Assembly at Mr. 
Mayes’ home in Portsmouth in 1682. 
The Earl of Bellomont did his best t 
bring Mayes to trial for a voyage that 
he had made to Madagascar at about 
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V TL. Sensl, popu R. J,, 1697 


the time of the capture of the Great 
Mogul’s ship and daughter, that 
dreadful bugbear of all pirates, which 
slew Kidd as a pirate (though it is now 
generally admitted that he was inno- 
cent) in order to preserve the East 
India Company’s monopoly in India. 
The influence which Mayes’ ill-gotten 
wealth had upon the poverty of the 
young colony was too great, for the 
mighty Earl Bellomont was told 
politely but firmly that Rhode Island 
managed her own affairs and that 
their Assembly was as good a judge of 
His Majesty’s advantage as the noble 
earl. Protests continued to come from 
Milords of the Trade long after poor 
William Mayes had been laid to his 
last rest beneath this stone. The more 
finished carving of this skull and its 
ornaments show that even in the early 
colonies, wealth did its best to per- 
petuate its glories even in the grave. 
The date on the stone is 1692. 


The second figure is composed of two 
rubbings of the Death’s Head descrip- 
tion. The upper one dates from 1683 
and is a very rough sort of thing in- 
deed. The characteristic features are 
all there, however. The mouth lacks 
teeth, which is a trifle unusual. This is 
perhaps to be accounted for by the 
fact that it was probably done by an 
amateur Stone-cutter. Indeed it is not 
until well into the eighteenth century 
that we get anything like beautiful 
work. 

The lower example is very remark- 
able. A Death, quite equal to Cole- 
ridge’s pen drawing, is represented 
with a dart in either hand. This 
somewhat reminiscent of the Nightin- 
gale monument so much admired by 
Irving in his Westminster Abbey. It 1s, 
however, of a slightly earlier date, 1742. 
The strange development of the thorax 
shows that the sculptor had not been 
to anatomy classes. 










VIII. Stone for Coins, Newport, ®. J.,.1744 
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X. Angel, Newport, KR. J.,1772 
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The third figure shows an advance 
over the previous examples and dates 
from 1718. 

The fourth is absolutely unique. A 
skull in side face is a rare thing indeed 
and ambitious was the stone-cutter, or 
original the family, that created it. 
Once more the lack of knowledge spoils 
what might have been a good piece of 
work. Skulls do not have noses. The 
cross-bones, on the other hand, are well 
done. This stone dates from 1763. 

The fifth is even more remarkable. 
Its execution is bold and its concep- 
tion better than the usual. The hour- 
glass was a very real thing to our 
ancestors who heard sermons years on 
end to its turning. As a symbol of their 
Great Reaper, it is both more ap- 
propriate and less hideous than the 
grinning skull. This stone bears the 
date 1710. 

Figure six is a combination of the 
hour-glass and the angel. The chubby 
cheeks, the smug expression, and the 
spreading wings, all tell the same story 
of the resurrection from this very 
grave of the “‘justified’’ soul which lies 
within. The date 1s 1774. 

Figure seven is an angel of the early 
times. A rude happiness dominates 
the work. It is not a skull but a real 
head as the eyebrows tell us. The 
wings show that in these at least the 
sculptor felt the master of his material. 
This stone dates from 1697. 

The eighth is a stone for twins who 
died stillborn. Between their glorified 
angelic likenesses rises the tree of life. 
This is a work of 1744. 

The ninth figure is a very good 
example of what might be called the 
Moon Angel. It requires less effort on 
the part of the cutter than any other. 
This particular monument was erected 
in 1769, but stones precisely similar 


might be found in every period up to 
1800. 

In number ten we have a splendid 
idea of what might be done to vary 
the general monotony. The stern ex- 
pression of the face and the differen- 
tiation of the wings to allow of the 
semi-profile view show the hand of a 
master of his craft. This stone was set 
up In 1772. 

Number eleven is probably by the 
hand of the same cutter. Instead of the 
half-bust development of the neck and 
shoulders, in eleven the wings are con- 
tinued beneath the chin, forming 
what might properly be called the 
“beard” type of Angel. Figure eleven 
dates from 1774. This “beard’”’ type is 
shown more fully developed in the 
splendid example from one of the 
Tew graves shown as figure twelve. 
The rope ornament around the edge is 
a recent innovation. The earlier stones 
having a sort of checker pattern, well 
illustrated in figure ten. 

Up to the present, it might perhaps 
be dubious to claim that the heads, 
skulls, or angels, were intended for 
anything other than to mark with an 
appropriate symbol the last resting 
place of a fellow creature. Figures 
thirteen and fourteen certainly dissi- 
pate such a view. Here is portraiture 
that is caricature in its effort to be 
successful. In fact these Stones, which 
are not unique though they are de- 
cidedly unusual, enable us safely to 
pronounce that the old slate head- 
stones were merely make shifts for the 
statues which our ancestors would have 
erected had they had the money or had 
it not been contrary to their religion. 
That they intended many of these 
figures for themselves at the Judg- 
ment Day, the wings are a sure guar- 
antee. 
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Il. Beard-type Angel, Newport, B. J. 


It should be noticed that figures been no attempt made _ to_ preset 
thirteen and fourteen, while they are’ either the inscriptions of the stone 


of approximately the same date (1770-__ themselves (and the lettering of thes 
1772), are not stones of the same fam- is beautiful) or to discuss at all th 
ily. The scythe and hour-glass in table stones, remarkable at Newpor 
figure thirteen are self-explanatory. especially for their proud display © 


In this brief survey of the slate the armorial bearings of the familie 
Stones of our graveyards, there has whose ashes they guard. 
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XIV. Portrait Stone, Newport, KR. J.,1772 


XIIf. Portrait Stone, Newport, KR. J.,1770 














The Ruggles House at Columbia Falls, Maine 





By Marcaret O. GoLpsMITH 


LL the way east from Belfast, 
people said, ““You must see the 
old Ruggles house at Columbia 
Falls.’’ It sounded as though this re- 
quired effort, perhaps a research on 
some by-road. As a matter of fact, the 
town of Columbia Falls is so small 
that one can enter and leave it within 
a few minutes, but not without pass- 
ing the house—which is unmistakable, 
a landmark, exciting more interest the 
closer one gets, despite the weeds to 
the very door, missing pillars and 
ancient falling porch-roof over the 
remains of a still more ancient one. 

We found that Frederick Hutchin- 
son Porter had visited the house sev- 
eral years ago when he was able to 
take only measured drawings of the 
exterior facade and a snapshot. The 
former owner, a recluse, has recently 
died, and it was our good fortune to 
be able to add to the material pub- 
lished by Mr. Porter in the Architec- 
tural Review for June, 1921. The house 
is at last open to the public and the 
descendants of the family have formed 
an association to raise funds for its 
restoration and future use as a mu- 
seum. 

The house was built by Aaron 
Sherman for Judge Thomas Ruggles, 
probably in 1819, although family 
history states it was built in 1810. 
That was the year the Ruggles fam- 
ily moved from near Boston to this 
small settlement about fifteen miles 
west of Machias, where a little river, 
the Wescogus, joins an inlet of the 
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sea. People in New England knew ¢ 
such sparsely inhabited spots aloy 
what was then part of the Massachv. 
setts coast, for during the latter par 
of the eighteenth century, wheneve 
drought threatened the crops, the 
came by boats in search of the abu. 
dant marsh grasses along the shore 
In Columbia Falls there were in 181 
a dozen or more houses. Roads wer: 
few, and transportation of goods an: 
furniture was by water. The unbroker 
forests of pine hereabouts with th: 
possibilities of water power for a sav. 
mill appealed to Judge Ruggles as a 
investment, and led him to purchas 
large lumber tracts, which were gradu. 
ally sold off. 

The development of this particulz 
part of Maine in the early nineteent! 
century is explained by a contemporar 
traveler and writer, Edward Augustu 
Kendall, Esq., in his “Travels Throug’ 
the Northern Parts of the Unite: 
States,’ published in 1809: 

“To be more explicit, it must b 
remarked, that the natural riches ¢ 
Maine consist at the present day 0 
lumber. Its shores were first fr: 
quented for their fisheries, then se: 
tled upon for their furs and peltrie 
The fisheries are now unimportant. 
the fur trade can scarcely be said‘ 
exist; the native animals, like ti 
native inhabitants, are destroyed, bu’ 
the silent and solitary forest that the 
have left remains to be subdued.’ 

Realizing the pioneer conditiot 
then existing, one can appreciate th 
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Che Judge Thomas Ruggles House, Columbia Falls, Maine 
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ambitious scale on which Aaron Sher- 
man worked in building this house, 
set in a lumbering region, for a man 
accustomed to the refinements of life. 
Aaron Sherman, it may be stated, 
came from Duxbury, versed in the 
building traditions handed down since 
the days of John Alden and the Plym- 
outh Colony. He was a carpenter- 
builder, and was evidently well re- 
garded by the settlers in Maine, for 
he was entrusted with the erection of 
two houses in Machias, and the meet- 
ing house in Columbia Falls as well 
as the Bucknam house near the Rug- 











The Front Door 


gles dwelling. One concedes at one: 
the fine, virile quality of the latter 
fenestration and the scale and texture 
of the wall surface are nicely planned 


The plan of the original two-stor 
portion varies somewhat from th 


usual provincial type. It reveals a cen 


tral hall, wider than most, whic 
gives opportunity for the stairway, 


be described later. At each side ther 
is one large room, not the two room 
to be found in the square house plat 
The room with the excessive carvin 
was designed for the parlor, the othe 
for the living room. The feature thé 



































The Ruggles House at Columbia Falls, Maine 
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The Front Staircase 


showed urban influence was the loca- 
tion of the kitchen, in the basement. 
This seems odd since there were no 
limitations of building space. The din- 
ing room was in the ell back of the 
living room. 

The amazing feature of the house 


is the carving. We must speak first of 


that in the parlor which, according to 
family tradition, was done with a pen- 
knife by an English woodcarver, who 
was three vears at the job. Examin- 
ing the machicolations of the mantel 
cornice and the room cornice, more 
elaborate than any of the so-called 


‘fancy cornices” in Asher Benjamin's 
books, one can well believe the story. 
The carver evidently made use of 
every opportunity to show his remark- 
able skill. No one told him that while 
the design on the cornice over the 
door was worthy of his best, the sup- 
porting brackets were overlarge, or 
that the graceful colonnets on the 
overmantel should support something, 
or that his corner blocks in the man- 
tel paneling might be subordinated. 
On the whole, this room is a vernacu- 
lar version of the refined carving of 


classical motifs seen in Salem and 
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The Landing on the Stairs 


Portsmouth houses. The rope mould- 
ings, the panelings of the shutters, 
and the dado caps are especially good. 

Whether done by Sherman or by 
the English woodcarver, one is struck 
by the inventiveness shown in the de- 
sign of the living room mantel. An 
exterior panel painted white is cut out 
in a simple design to show the mahog- 
any panel underneath. It suggests 
sgrafhto work and is to be observed 
also in old Newburyport houses. 

It would seem as though the builder 
must have at least supervised the use 
of ornament in the hall. It is marked 


by restraint, consisting of a well. 
tooled dado cap, nicely designed pan- 
els below the high window on the 
landing, and the reeding on the lower 
Step of the stairs. 

The Stairs speak for themselves. 
They rise from the center of the hall 
without lateral support to the landing 
and then divide into two half flights, 
one to the right and one to the lett. 
The banisters are square. 

Exterior details are delightfully ur- 
sophisticated, inconsistent, and_ free 
spirited. Nowhere else does one come 
across carved ribbon wreaths and 




















The Ruggles House at Columbia Falls, Maine 












































Window Trim and Mantel in the Parlor 


heart motifs over the windows with 
quite the naiveté of these. Examin- 
ing the caps of the porch columns, one 
smiles at the crude veining of the 
leaves which is apparent also on. the 
modillions of the exterior cornice. The 
key blocks, wherever used, are per- 
haps too large for the architraves they 
ornament. The fluted columns sup- 
porting the portico roof, beautiful in 
themselves, seem undersized in com- 
parison with the doorway pilasters. 
These apparent blunders in relative 
proportions are to be accounted for 
in Sherman’s remoteness from large 





building centres and his freedom from 
academic formule. A small margin 
separates the good from the bad in such 
free provincial versions of the orders. 

The doorway is an interesting ex- 
ample of the transition from the 
weighty Georgian style to the refine- 
ment of the Neo-classic, with its at- 
tending inconsistencies. 

It seems incomprehensible that the 
man who could achieve the original- 
ity of the porch cornice and door itself 
should solve in so awkward a way the 
problem of the fanlights above. They 
are in the new elliptical form that suc- 
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flantel in the 


ceeded the earlier semicircle of lights 
over the door when there were no 
side lights. This earlier form which is 
usually subordinated, Sherman _ has 
here made prominent by an inner arch, 
as heavy and bulky as the outer 
framework. He has subordinated the 
lintel nicely but shown no imagina- 
tion in the design of the inner fan- 


lights. There are three large panes of 


glass with no motif to break up the 
center. The lights in the outer arch 
bear no relation in line to the others. 
However, the builder was more suc- 
cessful in the side lights, which are 





Living Room 


> | 


square panes with carved wooden 
Strips inside next the glass. 
The Palladian window, long 
method of ornamenting. the 
facade in Colonial dwellings, is well 
designed and unusual in the emphasis 
the central arch and _ the 
ogee that breaks the horizontal line of 
the muntin below the arch. It is inter- 
esting to compare the scale of the 
Gothic moulding used here on_ the 
pilaster caps with the same moulding 
used on the parlor mantel and parlor 
cornice. The cornice projection on the 
pilasters of the Palladian window IS 
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considerable as in the case of the door- 
way pilasters below. 

In such details Sherman bears evi- 
dence to John T. Boyd’s claim that 
“no artists in the world have better 
used wood out of doors than Ameri- 
cans. In wood could be expressed this 
sympathetic variation in mouldings, 
the ready shaping of parts to produce 
a play of light and shade.” 


EpirortaL Nore.—Judge Thomas 
Ruggles, who built the house, was 
born in Rochester, Mass., in 1770. He 
married Ruth Clapp of Rochester and 
settled in Columbia, District of Maine, 





Door in the Parlor 











before 1797, the year when the town 
was incorporated. Here he engaged in 
the lumber business and became a 
prominent citizen. He was Captain of a 
Company of Militia and Judge of the 
Court which sat at Machias, the 
county seat, 15 miles to the eastward 
of Columbia. He died 1n 1820. 

The future of this house 1s of interest 
to our Society since our officers were 
asked for advice at the time the pur- 
chase was under consideration. In spite 
of the distance, an inspection was 
made and a report rendered advising 
in favor of purchase and preservation. 
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The Tent Bed in One of the Chambers 


A briet summary of the situation up to 


March 1. 
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ippears in the Secre- 


tary's 12th report, printed in the April, 
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number of our magazine. The 


Society made the opening subscription 


of $ 


aida 
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and helped raise some more. 


Events have since proved the wisdom 


of our report and more especially of 


our conviction that the local and 


family interest would prove sufficient 
to assure the success of the undertak- 
ing. It is to be hoped that this will con- 
tinue unabated for the house is worth\ 
of the efforts made in its behalf. 
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fly Grandfather's Farmhouse 





By Mrs. ELtten (Hosss) Rottiins 


Y grandfather's kitchen was 

a sombre room, ceiled and 

painted brown; with huge 
beams, high dressers, and yawning 
fireplace. It had only two small win- 
dows, and was entered by nine doors. 
It was, in reality, the great hall of the 
house. What it lacked by day was light 
and sunshine. At night, brightened by 
a roaring backlog, it was full of cheer. 
Then its beams and ceilings and simple 
furnishings were enriched by shadows, 
and the pewter dishes upon its brown 
dressers shone in dancing firelight like 
silver. The two shelves, full of leather- 
covered books; the weatherwise al- 
manac, hanging from a peg; the cross- 
legged table and prim chairs; the long 
crane, with its hissing teakettle; the 
brush; the bellows; the settle in the 
corner, and whatever else was there, 
all became fire-changed, and were mel- 
lowed into the bright scene. This room 
was by night the best part of the house. 
It was always the true heart of it; that 
vital center from which diverged its 1n- 
dwelling life. It was the place where 
people lounged and lingered. Because 
its small windows let in few sunbeams, 
those which did come in were all the 
more precious. Because it was full of 
homely things, and was, as the women 
said, ‘““most convenient,” it had in- 
wrought into it, as a picture a quaint 
beauty of adaptation. Mellow, brown 
old kitchens,—how many costly rooms 
simulate, in their furnishings, your in- 
expensive colors! 


There was a dignity in the domestic 
labor of my grandfather’s kitchen. Its 
workers wrested from the humility of 
their vocation some measure of that 
beauty which would have been thrust 
upon them by more gracious conditions 
of life. Their daily walk was narrow; it 
was almost bounded by their kitchen; 
but this latter was glorified by firelight 
and consecrated by use. The simple 
harmony of it, which has made it a 
charming thing of memory, was re- 
flected upon these women. They be- 
came a part of it, and, as such, they 
are not drudges in plain garments, but 
quaintly costumed life-studies in a pic- 
ture of a delightful old room. 

I can see now my stately grand- 
mother preparing her noontide meal. 
Her checked apron and muslin cap 
were spotlessly clean, and she handled 
her clumsy utensils with a becoming 
deftness. Hannah, the maid, hovered 
around, ready to lend a helping hand. 
The crane, hung with pots, kept up a 
constant sizzling, and covered pans 
spluttered from ember-heaps in the 
corner. There was no hurry, no bustle, 
no rattling of dishes. Hannah blew a 
tin horn from the back door. There was 
a swashing at the little bench outside. 
The crane was swung out; covers were 
lifted; pans were taken from the cor- 
ners; with perfect order the dinner 
passed from the fire to the table, well 
cooked, sufficient, and wholesome. It 
was not daintily served, with cut glass 
and china, but it was full of the essence 
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of vitality, and had the merit of utter 
cleanliness. My grandmother presided 
over it with a serious dignity untaught 
by rules of etiquette; and in no way 
was the discipline of her household 
better shown than by the decorum of 
its meals. 

The kitchen floor was white and 
worn with much scrubbing,—hollows 
telling where its best seats by the 
hearth were. The doors opened into 
rare rooms; this one into a granite- 
walled dairy, as cool, clean, and com- 
pact as if it were cut from the solid 
rock. The next led into the cellar, full 
of compartments and bins and dark 
closets, crammed in winter with farm 
products. This storehouse never failed. 
Its apples were wild things, but tooth- 
some, for they were the best from a 
great orchard, and one scented them 
from the stairway out of a long line of 
barrels. 

Nothing can quite equal for rich- 
ness the favor which a year’s ripeness 
pours into a farmhouse. It is only found 
in country homes,—this condensed 
sweetness, which has gone out of all 
the months of the year into the fash- 
ioning of the many things which were 
heaped and hoarded at the gathering 
in of the harvest. 

How fruits stored in old cellars kept 
their freshness! That of one apple tree 
in particular, at my grandfather's, 
never got its true ripeness until late in 
April. When first harvested it was 
crabbed, puckering the mouth. It was 
a tiny, bright fruit, profusely mottling 
its tree with crimson. It shrank and 
withered by keeping; but it grew pal- 
atable in inverse ratio to its size. I re- 
member a branch, broken off by acci- 
dent, which carried its relish into the 
days of June. It was a pretty thing, 
hanging from the cellar wall,—a hardy 


ee 


waif from the dead harvest of the past 
vear. 

Two doors led into bedrooms, jp 
which were chests of drawers full of 
homespun linen. Over the dairy ran the 
Stairway, leading to chambers severel 
simple in furnishing, but clean, and 
made bright by sunshine. The floors of 
these chambers were kept strewn with 
sand,—a cheap, changeful covering, 
which at night I used to scraw! over 
with skeleton pictures, to be scattered 
in the morning. 

The doors mostly opened with iron 
latches. These latches were clumsy 
things, lifting by a thumb-piece witha 
sharp click, and sending a_ shiver 
through one on frosty days. On the 
shed doors, made of wood, they were 
drawn up by the traditional bobbin. 
Brass knobs adorned the doors of the 
spare room. These were kept polished, 
and were held in high esteem. Their 
machinery, shut into a clumsy iron 
case, was screwed upon the outside ot 
the door. As works of art none of these 
fastenings were much to be com. 
mended, but as quaint appendages t 
their homely doors were the _ best 
latches I have ever known. 

The west room was the family “‘keep- 
ing-room,”’ also lighted up at night by 
a roaring backlog. The brush and bel- 
lows in this room were pretentious with 
green and gold, and the shovel and 
poker were headed with brass knobs; 
but the fire was not a whit more 
cheerful than that in the brown 
kitchen. 

I have sat hour after hour in that 
kitchen watching the backlog’s slow 
consumption, half blinding my eyes 
with its flickering brightness. It was 4 
long-dying, companionable thing, tak- 
ing strong hold upon a child’s fancy. It 
had been dragged to its place in the 
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early morning, snow-bound and shaggy. 
It was defiant of its fate, and fought 
against it through the whole day. It 
truly died by inches. From its ends 
sizzled and dropped its sap,—its true 
lifeblood; its substance fell off ring by 
ring; its ashes settled slowly upon the 
hearth. Everybody hacked at it; it was 
constantly plied with shovel, tongs, and 
poker; sparks flew furiously; coals 
faked off, by degrees the log grew 
thin in the middle. At last a solid blow 
finished it; it snapped, and the parted 
ends fell without the iron dogs; the 
brands were ready to be raked up; the 
backlog was no more. Its life was jo- 
cund and brilliant. It was eloquent 
with fiery tongues, and the Stories it 
told to a child, with crackling voice, 
went not out with its smoke. 

Farmers were not stingy with their 
fuel, for the brush in the woodlands 
grew faster than they could burn the 
ancient trees. My grandfather’s back- 
logs were drawn through the house on 
a hand-sled—snowy, mossy things, 
dripping with sap and shaggy with 
bark. They were buried in embers, and 
then supplemented with a_forelog, 
which, in its own turn, was plied with 
lighter tuel and bolstered up with iron 
dogs. The building of this pile was an 
art; and the practical farmer knew how 
to adjust the size of the log to the 
day's consumption, so that it was quite 
sure to shatter and break in season for 
the early “raking up” of the night. 
This “‘raking up” at my grandfather’s 
was his own care; and it was thought 
worthy of note in an almanac, when, 
once upon a time, his coals had failed 
to keep, and a fresh supply was brought 
trom a neighbor’s half a mile away. 
The ashes of those ancient wood-fires 
were full of virtue. They went to leach 
in spring for the making of family soap, 





and spread their richness far and wide 
over hungry fields. 

The west room of the old farmhouse 
was most cheerful in long winter eve- 
nings; not made so by social life or by 
artificial adornments, but rather by a 
sweet peace, and by the rich gifts of 
its outlying world. With face flattened 
against its window-panes, I, a nature- 
loving child, peered out at the glitter- 
ing mill-pond and the dark woodland; 
traced the thread of a highway; and 
clouds and shadows, and came to love 
its wild winter scenery. Without a love 
for nature, life in this isolated farm- 
house through the winter months, to 
one unused to it, must have been lonely 
and monotonous. In February, when 
the lane almost daily filled with snow, 
my grandfather opened a_ highway 
through the “upper field.”” This was 
more easily kept clear, but it failed to 
entice many comers. People hugged 
their firesides through winter snows, 
and learned to be content. There was a 
largeness about the home lifeof ancient, 
well-to-do country people. They had 
space, great houses, and great rooms; 
and if they had little show, they had 
at least no shams. Their houses needed 
few furnishings, because so much em- 
bellishment was given to them by na- 
ture. Through many years, vivid and 
beautiful, have stood by me the rare 
adornments of my grandfather’s great 
house. They were skies and woods and 
water and far-off hills let in through its 
windows; the shifting aspects of winter 
snows and summer verdure; and many 
especial revelations from earth and 
sky. It was a great house, so large that 
its uncarpeted chambers gave back an 
echo to my footsteps; and I never went 
up to its garret, which I did seldom and 
softly, without a feeling of loneliness. 
This garret was a weird place, with 
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shelves and scaffolds packed with the 
waste of years, and its beams hung 
with dried herbs. It was dimly lighted 
by two small gable windows, and at 
the head of the stairway was cut in 
two by arambling old chimney. More 
than any other spot in the house it had 
the air of age and decay. Its dealings 
appeared to be wholly with the past, 
and things out of which life had gone. 
All that was in it looked as if it had 
belonged to another century; and 
herbs filled the air with a sickish, 
musty smell. It was so far away from 
the living rooms that few sounds of 
busy indoor life ever reached it. It was 
a gray ghost of a chamber, in which 
nobody had ever lived; a sort of burial- 
place for wornout and faded things. It 
was delightful to come down from it 
into the brighter rooms, which seemed, 
all of them, to be pervaded by some 
savory odor. Dried lavender and rose- 
leaves gave out their scents from 
chests and drawers; the dairy, the cel- 
lar, the cheese-room had each its own 
flavor; and the best essence of every 
edible seemed to disengage itself over 
the open fire. Johnnycakes baked in 
the corner; pies cooked in the oven; 
meat roasted on the spit; potatoes 
boiled in pots; and from them all into 
the room came appetizing steams. 

The old folks talked but little in 
winter evenings. My grandmother's 
knitting-work dropped stitches now 
and then, which she drowsily picked up 
with an “Oh, dear suz!’”” My grand- 
father, sitting opposite to her, by one 
corner of the hearth, dozed, with the 
ruddy firelight mocking at his wrinkles. 
Across them both, on the chest of 
drawers, on the bed-curtains, on the 
tall clock, on the white walls, danced 
this same firelight; out through the 
small panes it streamed over the waste 
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of snow into the highway, cheering the 
cold traveler; bright, beautiful home. 
light. Peaceful, long-seeming, dreamy 
winter evenings, you made one used to 
the sighing of winds, the roaring of 
Storms, the cold glitter of snow: and 
you taught one, through isolation, to 
find how much there is that is beauti- 
ful and satisfying to be gotten out of 
the roughest aspects and moods of na. 
ture; you also taught how simple may 
be the resources of a true home life. | 

The door on the other side of the 
front entry opened into the east room. 
This was the “best room,”’ or, as my 
grandfather called it, the ‘‘fore’’ room, 
Most noticeable of its furnishing was 
the bed,—more for show than use. I: 
was a tall structure, built up of corn. 
husks and feathers, not to be leaned 
against or carelessly indented. Its blue 
and white checked canopy, edged with 
knotted fringe, suspended by hooks 
from the ceiling, was spun and dyed 
and woven by the women of the house. 
hold. Every piece of linen they used 
was of their own make. A pillow-case 
from that house is marked in plain 
letters, “A. D.,”” meaning Abigail 
Drake, who spun and wove it there 
more than eighty years ago. The letters 
are stitched in with yellow silk (it must 
once have been black) after an ancient 
sampler. This sampler was a curious 
thing, running through the alphabet 
and numerals in several texts and va- 
rious-colored silks, punctuated at the 
end by two skeleton birds, and wind- 
ing up with this wise maxim, “‘Indus- 
try is its own reward.” It also an- 
nounced in written text that Abigail 
Drake, at the age of twelve, in sucha 
vear, wrought this sampler. 

Such samplers were worked by girls 
in the village schools. Their letters 
were pricked in and out with extreme 
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care,and the bestexecuted of them were 
generally framed and hung in the fore 
room. They were as precious to those 
who made them as if they had been 
rare water- colors, and the measure of a 
young woman ’s accomplishment was 
taken from the skill with which she 
had done this task. As rags, these old 
samplers are worthless now: as the 
faded work ot bright young girls ot a 
past century, they interest one; tor thev 
are tabrics Into which, in 
summer days, were inwrought some of 
the old-fashioned simplicity and _ pa- 
tience and industry of a dead genera- 
tion. 

My grandfather's flax was of good 
grain. Its bed was just inside of the 


long ago 


pasture bars, making a dainty show of 


blue blossoms. There could be nothing 
prettier in the way of flowers than it 
was. Waving in the wind, it seemed 
like a bit of summer sky let down. It 
was tended with great care, and har- 
vested and made ready for use with 
much labor. Failure of the crop by 
untoward weather, or any mishap in 
its preparation, was looked upon as a 
great misfortune. 

In long summer afternoons my 
grandmother and Hannah_ planted 
their little wheels by the back door, 
and hour after hour drew out the pliant 
threads which were to be woven, in the 
loom upstairs, into variously patterned 
coverlets, tablecloths, and towels. One 
is touched in handling, at this remote 
day, the fabrics fashioned by these 
ancient women. 

It seems as if they had woven into 
them a w arp and woof of their own 
vitality, and that the strength which 
Went out of the patient workers en- 
tered into their webs, and gave to them 
a texture of beauty and endurance. 
This old farmhouse pillow -case of mine 


is as firm as if its fibre had been 
plucked from the flax-bed but yester- 
day, and it is as lustrous as it was when 
the fingers which wove it first cut it 
from the beam. To nothing does the 
past cling more than to such ancient 
cloths. The threads you handle, which 
moth and mildew have marred, are 
not the real thing; that is a finer under- 
shot, impalpable to touch of stranger, 
but trailing down to you, like silken 
folds, glittering and with 
tenderest memories. 

How many operations of breaking 
and bleaching and boiling those home 
products had to go through before they 
came out at last faultless as the fruits 
of foreign looms! The bureau, in the 
fore room, was always crammed with 
fine twined linens, white as snow, and 
scented with lavender and rose-leaves. 
How did those women accomplish so 
much? I look back upon them with 
pride and wonder; for my grandmother 
was no drudge; she was a true lady. 
Never was there a more dignified or 
better bred woman than she; never the 
mistress of a more well-ordered house- 
hold. She was never hurried, never be- 
hindhand with her work; was given to 
hospitality, and was tasteful in her 
Very few, in those days, were 
the complications of daily living; still 
I marvel how my grandmother man- 
aged to be so cultivated and so ele- 
gant, and yet sit, hour after hour, at 
the loom, plying her shuttle with no 
less persistence than, in spinning, she 
drew out her threads. 

Across the huge beams, under and 
over each other, crossed and recrossed 
these threads, like a spider’s web. I 


precious 


dress. 


know by what manifold toil they were 
gotten there: by reeling, sizing, spool- 
ing, and warping, before my grand- 
begin to 


mother could throw her 
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shuttle. The work was slow, but it 
never flagged. Threads were broken 
and carefully taken up; quills gave out, 
and were patiently renewed; the web 
grew, thread by thread, inch by inch; 
the intricate pattern came out upon 
the surface, and pleased the weaver’s 
eye; neighbors dropped in and gos- 
siped over and about it. The days wore 
on; the worker never failed at her 
beam; until, most likely at the close of 
some long summer’s afternoon, the end 
of the warp was reached; the treadles 
Stopped; the web was done. How de- 
lighted the women used to be with 
their woven fabric, so slowly con- 
Structed, so quickly unwound! They 
Stretched it out, clipped its hanging 
threads, held it up to the light, and 
Stroked and caressed it as if it were a 
living thing. It would have been a 
mean web indeed had it brought them 
no high satisfaction. 

Nothing could be more picturesque 
or prettier, in country life, than the 
little flax-wheel, with well-filled dis- 
taff, being plied in a shady doorway 
by comely matron or rosy lass. The 
loom, with its web and weaver made 
a classic picture; and its continuous 
thud, sounding hour after hour from an 
upper room, was a symbol of that 
pathetic patience which entered so 
largely into the lives of working 
women. 

The fore room was seldom used. It 
was rather a storeroom for household 
treasures; for such things as had been 
bought with hard-earned money were 
highly prized by these simple people. 


Its furniture was the costliest and 


most modern, as well as the ugliest, in 
the house. It was a sort of show-room. 


ee 


The china and glass in its cupboard 
were marvelously fine, and have come 
down as heirlooms. They are sugges. 
tive of the tendencies and tastes of 
women, who are traditionally mog 
charming, through simplicity, because, 
from the force of their condition, their 
lives could not be otherwise thap 
simple. . 

A narrow flight of stairs led, from 
the front entry, up to the guest-cham. 
bers. One of them was haunted. The 
ghost of this room was a _ harmless 
thing. A child of the house, Olly, by 
name, had been found crushed in the 
woodland by a fallen tree. It was so 
long ago that his little grave had sunk 
far below its fellows; yet his memory 
had been kept fresher than the turf 
above it by the legend of this eas 
chamber. Its furnishings were quaint 
and homely; a huge oaken chest of 
drawers, rush-bottomed chairs, and a 
low bedstead hung with checked 
brown and white linen. Between the 
two front windows was a looking-glass 
in a queer little frame, with a silhouette 
picture of my grandfather and grand- 
mother on either side of it. In a cup- 
board by the chimney was a set of fine 
china, painted in flowing blue. 

In through its windows came the 

eternal, ever-shifting glory of the out- 
lying landscape. As I looked out of 
these windowson summer mornings, my 
heart grew full, like a heart touched by 
love, so profuse in variety and beauty 
was the scenery of this wild, lonely 
spot. 
Editorial Note—This fine description ot an olé- 
time farmhouse located in Wakefield, N. H., 
reprinted from Mrs. Rollins’ ““New Englanc 
Bygones,” Philadelphia, 1883. 
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Ouincy Memorial, Litchfield, Conn. 
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Income Account 
Receipts: 
March 1, 1923, Balance cashonhand .........2.2.2..2.4.-. S68 
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Payments: 
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ELEAZER ARNOLD House ENpowMentr FunpD 
Principal of Fund, March 1, 1923. . . 1... 2. 2+ 2 6 © © © © © © © t) )©=6$3,902.08 
Income Account 
Receipts: 
uegem &, SoGe, Mamemeeemheaad. . .. 2.1 i ese ee ee ee $200.7" 
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Arnold House, maintenance. ........4.4.2.42.4.. eae Qi." 
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Biock House (NortH Epcecoms, Me.) 
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Income Account 
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Transferred to Quincy Memorial Committee ........2..2.2.. $841.36 
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STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
PERMANENT FunNDs 
TuirD Liperty Loan ENpDowMENT FunpD 
Income to be used for general purposes 
6 <.8- 
maths as 36,000.00 Great Lakes Power Co., 1st mortgage, rs 
y= ey 
$3,000.00 Copley Square Trust, Is mortgage, 4! 
am #6,000.00 Blackstone Valley es & Electric Co., 1 mortgage §“o. 
4 hei ’ P 
. as paent Pan-American R. R., 1st mortgage, £07 (gift of future value) 


<< shares New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
-¢ shares Standard Oil of N. J. pref. 

an ie - shares General Electric Co. 

>» shares General Electric Co. pref. 

I share Ludlow Mtg. Associates 


— Uninvested cash in Old Colony Trust Ce, 
Lire MemBersuip FunpD 
Income used for the upkeep of the real estate 
shares American Agricultural Chemical Co., pref. 
shares United States Steel Corporation, pret. 
300.3) shares Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. » pref. 
_ shares Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. prior pref. 
shares Western Union T elegraph Co. 
—_ > shares Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
Hh5) 2 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
g shares Springfield Gas Co. baa 
gi,7: > shares Edison Electric Co. of Boston 
wade sa luaees Standard OF of Mi. ]., pref. — 
210,63 $2,000.00 New England Telephone & Telegr: ph Ca : ro 
——— $1,000.00 Great Lakes Power Co. 1st mortgage, 6° ; a 
$1,000.00 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Ist mortgage, 4°; 
$s0.00 Dominion of Canada War Loan, 519°; 
Swett-Ilsley House loan ar ae a ee 
Uninvested cash in Old Colony Trust Co. 
$6.2: 
: Hevten Co_tamore Funp, Receivep sy BEQuest 
Income used for the upkeep of the real estate 
f >: 11 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
lo shares Western Union Telegraph Co. 
6 shares Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
¢ shares Edison Eleétric Hlumin: iting Co. . Orig bitte 
$1,000.00 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Rocky Mt. Division, 4o, 1965 
932.69 ELEAZER ARNOLD House ENDOWMENT 


13 shares United States Steel Corporation, pref. 
17 shares Standard Oil of New Jersey, pref. 
Uninvested cash in Old Colony Trust Co. 





Book Value 
$6,000.00 


2,711.26 


=00.00 


O 
UO 


6,443.25 
0,340. 


O.7€ 


1,247.40 


a’ ap | 
ad 


) 
ie) 


~] 





$28,591.32 
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Quincy Memoriat EnpowMent Funp 
00 Erie Railroad Equipment, <4‘ 


$5,000 » sa $5,014.61 
$5,000.00 Railway & Light Securities Co., 5“; ie ie Lee 7 4,736.11 
$5,000.00 Chicago Union Station, ¢°o eee ae a 5 ae §,025.Ag E 
ig shares General Electric > 285.80 A 
g shares General Electric, pref. x C 
212 sha 
| $1831 
EMERGENCY FuNDs 
Principal and Income may be used for “Emergency Purchases” to be refunded later 
Helen F. Kimball Emergency Fund (Suffolk Savings Bank $1,817.18 
Interest to October 10, 1923 69.02 Fi 
>1, 386, L. 
General Emergency Fund (North End Savings Bank $350.78 H 
Refunded during the year 220. 3 
SET1.08 
Interest to January 1, 1924 .......2... ere kek ee ae 4 1f.g1 L 
LIBRARY ENDOWMENT FuND 
$100.00 4th Canadian War Loan, < 14‘ 100 0 
~- satin ~ 
Brock House Funp (NortH Epcecompr, Me. > 
$100.00 4th Canadian War Loan, 5)‘, 10 
MisceLLANgeous Funps C 
Invested in 6 shares Western Union Telegraph Co. . $513.26 
Uninvested principal in Old Colony Trust Co. 2.2 
Uninvested income in Old Colony Trust Co. 168 
$033.45 ! 
Permanent Funds ] 
Fowler House Endowment Fund $40.85 
Income for IGig-1g23 13.34 
Museum Endowment Fund. . . — ee eo ee ee ee $ 36.0¢ 
Income for 1919-1923 11.81 
Temporary Funds 
Block House (North Edgecomb, Me. fic 
Income for Ig19-I1923 . . .. . , a6 trem“ & Be ew eS 49 3.25 
13.2 
Cooper-Austin House Mortgage Fund $106.76 
I a a ee ee ie ew ew us 34.88 
141.93 
Cooper-Austin House Corner Lot Mortgage Fund $92.2 
Income tor 1919-1923 30.28 


Laws House Repair Fund . 
Income for 1g19-1923 











Annual Report of the Treasurer 





Rea. Estat 


E 


Purchase Price and Cost of Restoration or Permanent Improvements 


Fleazer Arnold House, Lincoln, R. I., built ca. 1687 
Abraham Browne House, Warertown, built 1663. 


Coope I 


Austin House and Corner Lot, Cambridge, | 


Fowler House, Danvers, built 1809 
869) Laws H USE, Sharon, N. H., built XC 
Harrison Gray Otis House, Boston, built 179s 

Less loan 


Ca. 18 


Werop st 
~ 


+ 


r) ) 

‘ . () ? 

s- Les hii as 
Wu 


eT 
yi, tee a ’ 
Buildings, Boston 
)} 7 
rT, 7 | . 
raves and ioan , 


} 
sli, 


10.0 Quincy Memort 
owe ~ 


cotch’’-Boardman House, Saugus, built 1661 


Litchfield, Conn., built 1g04 


Swett-Ilslev House, Newburv, built ca. 167¢ 


} } 
Less nN fryavge and :io0an. 


Conant House Reversion 


"1 
yulit cd. 


UNEXPENDED APPEALS 


ss 


‘ _ Ona 


Appeal, Cambri 


1g22 Appeal, real estate, unexpended balance 


Januai \ 
August 2<, 
January 2, 1923 
unexpended bala: 


Januar yic.} 


Approved: 
FREDERICK O. HOUGHTON 
HENRY M. HUTCHINGS 





ige St. shops, unexpended bala! 


Appeal, museum cases and material Cambridge 
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WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE OuINCY MemortIAL ComMMITTEE 


March 1, 1923, to February 29, 1924 


Recetf ts 
Balance, March 1, 1927 a 
Transters from S. P. N. E. A... _ 
Loan from S. P. N. E. A., for repairs to 
Dam: ce to 


“Ardley” 


a a Nee ae “ — 
Ardiev bv leaks, collected from insurance 


j , nad ; 

1, For running expenses: 

Litchfield town tax 

Litchfield borough tax 

Telephone charges | 

Water rates to Jan. 1, 1924 

Mr. Janovitch: mowing lawns 

Mrs. Janovitch: cleaning “‘Ardley’ 

F. North Clark, insurance items 
2. For repair account: 

Painting house and fence, and repairs to fence 


Keb. 29, 1924. Balances: First National Bank, Litchfield: 
Loan held towards repairs at “ ) 


Ba neCP Tr 
ahi ah AY i i 


current expenses 


OUINCY MEMORIAL COMMITTE! 


a 
,921.06 
p21 











Q Method of Cooperation Between the Members of Cur 


Society and People Engaged in Similar Work 
in Great Britain and Freland 


| a_ recent meeting of our 
Board of Trustees, there were 
read three letters from Eng- 
land, all received since the previous 
meeting. One was from Mr. Powys, 
Secretary of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings; another trom 
the Rector of the Church at Abington- 
Pigotts, Royston, Herts; and the third 
from Miss Helen C. Hanmer, The 
Priory, Little Waldingfield, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 

Each of these was in search of finan- 
cial help; the last two for their local 
churches, and the first for the work of 
the Society asa whole. The letter from 
Mr. Powys (omitting a sentence of a 
private nature) is here given in full: 


Che Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings 


20 BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, 
Lonpon, W. C. 2 
ath FEBRUARY, 1924. 
To 
W.S. Appleton Esa. 
secretary. 
Dear Sir 


My Committee has asked me whether vou 


, 


can help it to meet its responsibilities by 
raising funds to do its increasing work ade- 
quately. This Society 1s the only society 1n 
England which is interested in the pro- 
tection of ancient buildings as ancient 
buildings. It holds that these deserve our 
respecttul care because they are the result 
of the thoughtful work of the finest masons 
and carpenters in each succeeding genera- 
tion. The work which principally concerns 


the society is that connected with giving 
private or semi-public owners advice as to 
how their ancient buildings may be best 
preserved without damage either from the 
too-zealous restorer, who so misguidedly 
reproduces ancient forms, or from the care- 
less utilitarian, who would destroy any- 
thing that stood in the way of his private 
interest. 

This work necessitates obtaining many 
reports from architects about buildings 1n 
various parts of the country, a matter 
which cannot be accomplished without 
spending a considerable sum of money. 
Lately we have often been compelled to 
refuse to undertake these responsibilities 
tor lack of tunds. 

Although this forms at present the bulk 
of our work, it sometimes happens that It 1s 
necessary for us to protest against the 
demolition of an ancient building, either 
publicly, through the press, or privately, 
by means of direct correspondence 

I need only mention our present activity 
in regard to one class of building to indicate 
how great 1s the task betore us. | refer to 
the ancient bridges of England, many of 
which are now threatened (and this may 
seem. strange to you) by a Department of 
the Government—the Ministry ot Trans- 
port—and this, in spite ot the existence of 
the Ancient Monuments Department in 
H. M. Office of Works. It therefore be- 
comes necessary for a private society—the 
one tor which I write—to cause reports to 
be made on some at least of these bridges in 
order to find a way of dealing with the 
trathe and at the same time to save the old 
bridges, some of which date from the four- 
teenth century. It is in order that we may 
be able to fnanée such‘reports as these that 


gi 
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my Committee has directed me to write to 
you for help, and further for advice as to 
how best to interest the American public 
and get their help in this matter. 

It is, you will easily understand, with 
some sense of shame ot the carelessness of 
the people ot this country tor their own 
heritage that my Committee has asked n 
to write to your Society for help in this 
matter. I remain 

Yours sincerely, 


A, R. Powy Ss, Secre lary. 


Our Board of Trustees was, of course, 
anxious to do anything within reason 
to help work similar to its own in the 
Old Country, more particularly since 
there is probably no member of our 
Society whose ancestry doesn’t go back 
in some line to some old town in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland or Wales. 
the same time it was felt that our 
Board of Trustees should make no re- 


quests for help in financing work of 


preservation outside of its own terri- 
tory; nor even lend its moral support 
to plans not vouched for by some well- 
known and responsible organization. 


On the other hand, it was telt that it 


the wisdom and propriety of an under- 
taking could be properly attested by 
an English Society with work closely 


11 


corresponding to ours, such as The 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, or the National Trust for 

laces of Historic Interest or Natura 
Beauty, or some similar organization, 

then our Board might well c6op rate, f 
The wav in which we could help wou 

be by allowing the pages ot our maga 

zine to be used as a means tor br nging \ 
the existence ot this work to the atten. 
tion of our members, not with the idea 
of asking them to contribute, but 
merely to let them know that the need . 


existed and that their help would be ’ 
welcome. In this way members inter- ’ 
ested through descent or otherwise in 
certain buildings or localities could be | 


informed otf the need tor prot ‘tive 
action. [his would | put the initiative in é 
the hands of the interested members 


who could send their contributions it | 
they chose and take proper Steps to in- 
terest their families and others apt to | 
be similarly interested. | 

| 


Members may henceforth, while 
this policy holds, expect to find in our 
pages notices of undertakings for re- 
pair or preservation projected or under 
way in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
it is hoped that this information will be 


of assistance to m; ny ot them. 








It is now thirty 
vears since the 
London (Eng- 
land) Survey 
Committee began its labors towards 
the production of a full pictorial record 
of the ancient buildings of London, 
and it is fifteen years since the London 
County Council decided to aid the 
work and to undertake the issue of a 
survey of each parish. During’ this 
period twenty elaborately illustrated 


AyxciENT BUILDINGS 
LONDON 


volumes have been published. Nine of 


these are parish surveys and eleven 
are monographs on single buildings. 
During the past thirty years there has 
been a profound change in the attitude 
of the English public towards the his- 
torical monuments of the country. A 
Royal Commission 1s producing a 
learned and detailed inventory of all 
the ancient buildings in each county; 
As of Parliament have been passed 
for the better protection of the more 
important buildings; and the resources 
of a well-equipped government depart- 
ment are at the disposal of an Inspec- 
tor of Ancient Monuments. Every- 
where there is springing up a real in- 
terest in the past and an appreciation 
of the value which the artistic achieve- 
ment of our predecess rs have for us 
today. 


The next volume of the Survey of 


London will be a first installment of the 
a of St. Margaret, Westminster, 

» be followed by the concluding part 
of the parish of Chelsea, with a full 
account of the Royal Hospital. Later 
there will appear a monograph on 
Cromwell House, Highgate. These 


well-printed and_ lavishly-illustrated 


Notes and Gleanings 


distributed to members, 
the annual fee being £2.2.0. The Lon- 
don Survey Committee is located at 
27 Abingdon Street, London, S. W. 


volumes are 


In the old-time man- 
Views or OLp- sion on the corner of 
Time Boston Tremont and Court 
Streets, Washington 
lodged when he visited Boston in 1789 
during his eastern tour. It afterwards 
was altered and built a story higher. 
For many years the upper stories were 
almost exclusively used for law offices. 
Here Daniel Webster had his office 
from 1837 to the time of his death and 
Harrison Gray Otis also occupied a 
part of one of the floors. The store on 
the corner was used for over half a 
century by Samuel S. Pierce, the well- 
known grocer. 

The accompanying view of the Back 
Bay, Boston, taken about 1875, well 
illustrates the slow progress of the 
development of that important under- 
taking. A little over a century ago the 
tide-water washed the westerly limits 
of the Common. In 1814 the Mill ee 
Corporation was organized and a dan 
was built trom the end ot Beacon 
Street, at Charles Street, to Sewall’s 
Point in Brookline, over which Beacon 
Street was extended. The water power 
SO dev eloped Was then utilized by 
means of tide mills. After a time the 
srowth of the citv gradually brought 
about a fillin ig of the flats and iu 18¢7 
a comprehensive scheme was agreed 
upon by all parties at interest w hereby 
what is now known as the Public Gar- 
den was devoted to park purposes and 
the way was opened for a systematic 
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filling in of the flats. This work was 
not completed until twenty-five years 
later. In the reproduction of the old 
photograph Commonwealth Avenue is 
clearly shown and behind the Arlington 
Street Church spire is seen the Col- 
liseum Building where the great Peace 
Jubilee was held in 1872. 


To be sold by Alexander 
Middleton at Warehouse 
Number 3, 1n Butlers’ Row, 
Crown Glass in Cases uncut, 
Ditto in Chests cut in Squares, ordi- 


CROWN 


GLASS 


nary ditto cut in squares per the 
Chest, Bar & Sheet Lead, white & 
brown Earthen ware, Glass Bottles, 


Quarts & Pints, bottled Ale in Ham- 
pers, . . . Pipes, glaz'd and ordinary 
ditto. And best Sunderland Coal on 
board the ship Betty, William Foster, 


Commander, lying at the North side of 


the Whartt. 
June 4/11, 1739. 


Long -Boston Gazette, 


To be sold by Arthur Savage, 
To-morrow Evening, at his 
Vendue-Room on the North 
side of the Town Dock. Twelve 
Crates of Knot Glass of various sizes, 
large and small Looking Glasses, 
Leather Breeches, Desks, Tables, Src. 
Also, a Camera Obscura with Prints. 
Boston Gazette, Jan. 24, 1757. 


KNOT 


GLASS 


To be sold by Gershom 
Giaziers’ Flagg, in Hanover Street 
Diamonps_ near the Orange Tree, viz. 


Spanish Whiten,and choice 
Diamonds fit for Glazier’s use, English 
Sole Pieces for Shoes and Boots, fine 
Jelly Glasses and Crewits of double 
Flint, all sorts of Coffin Gear, silvered, 
plain and lackered, and sundry other 
Articles.—Boston Gazette, Aug. 6, 1745. 


Tuesday last a ship arrived 


GLASS here from Holland, with 
MakinGc about 300 Germans, Men, 
Women & Children, some 


of whom are going to settle at German. 
town, (a Part of Braintree) and the 
others in the Eastern Parts of this 
Province.—Among the Artificers come 
over in this ship, there are Numbers of 
Men skilled making of Glass, of 
various sorts, and a House proper for 
carrying on that useful manufacture, 
will be erected at Germantown as soon 
as possible.—Boston Gazette, Sept. 26, 


1752. 


Notice 1s hereby civen, 
Grass Manu- That for the future 
FACTORY AT none will be admitted 
GERMANTOWN to see the new manv- 

factory at Germantown 
[Brain unless they pay at least 
one shilling lawfull money; and they 
are desired not to ask above three or 
four Questions, and not to be offended 
if they have not a satisfactory answer 
to all or any of them. 





Note.—The manufactory has _re- 
ceived considerable Damage, and been 
very much retarded by the great Num- 
ber of People which are constantly re- 
sorting to the House.—Boston Gazette, 
Sept. 4, 1753. 


sold by ‘fonathan 
jams, on the south-side 
of the Town Dock, near the 
Stamp Office; all 
Glass Bottles, by I; irge or sm all qué anti- 
ties, Case and Pickle Bottles from one 
quart to a gallon; quart and _ pint 
Black Bottles by the Gross, Glasses for 
Chymists, and Window Glasses of 
different sizes.—Boston Gazette, Aug. 


To he 
(GLASS Weil: 
BorTTrL_eEs 


Sorrs of 











Notes and Gleanings 





To be sold by Jonathan 
Bradish in Charlestown 
near the Sign of the Buck, 
sundry sorts of Window 
Glass, viz., 8 by 10, 8 by 6, 7 by 9, etc. 
Also Painters’ Colours and Linseed oyl. 
—Roston Gazette, Nov. 12, 1751. 


WiInDOW 
(;LASS 


New-Castle Coal, New-Castle 
CrowN- Crown-Glass, and Quart - 
Bottles in Hampers; to be 
sold by John Scollay, at his 
shop in the Head of the Town-Dock.— 
Boston Gazette, May 23, 1757. 


(;LASS 


To be sold at Capt. 
DurcH Tires Stephen Richard's in 

Queen Street, Boston. 
All sorts of Dutch Tyles, viz. Scripture 
round and square), Landskips of div- 
ers sorts, sea monsters, horsemen, 
soldiers, diamonds, etc., and sets of 
brushes; London quart bottles; and a 
chest of Delph ware.—Boston Gazette, 
Feb. 6-13, 1738. 
This is to give Notice 
to all those that have 
any broken CHINA, 
that at the Liow and Bell, in Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, they may have tt 
mended by riveting it together with 
Silver or Brass Rivets: it is first put 
together with a cement that will stand 
boiling hot water, and then Riveted. 
Boston Gazette, Oct. 20, 1756. 


BROKEN CHINA 


Made and sold by 
wholesale or retail, 
by David Simons at 
New Boston, Potter, on the North side 
of Doctor Mavhews’ Meeting House. 
Boston Gazette, June 18, 1751. 


EARTHEN WARE 





CORRECTION—A minor error ap- 
peared in the article on Football con- 
tained in our last issue, which we are 
glad to correct herewith. 

The article stated that the brothers, 
Sam and Don Frothingham, and Tom 
Blaikie played in the match occurring 
on June 55 1862, between Dixwell’s 
School and a team picked from the first 
and second classes of the Boston Latin 
School. Sam Frothingham died in 1861 
and Don Frothingham and Blaikie left 
the Latin School in the same vear. The 
fact that these three boys had played 
in a match between the same schools, 
in the fall of 1860, was the cause of the 
error. 

Through an oversight the names of 
the seven surviving members of the 
Oneida football team were omitted 
from the group picture. They are here 
given: standing, left to right, Scudder, 
Arnold, Peabody; seated, Bowditch, 
Lovett, Lawrence; insert, Miller, Cap- 
tain. [This picture was taken on the 
sixtieth anniversary of the 


most famous game, 1563-192}. 


team’s 





Form for a Bequest 


I give, devise and bequeath to The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, 2 corporation duly incorporated by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and located in Boston, in said Commonwealth, 


Nore — Bequests may be made in real estate 


having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 


Vv 


, money, or any objects relating to New England 





BOSTON ANTIQUE 


Telephone Hayn 


59 BEACON STREET, 












SOMETIME 


You may want 


something vou 
Cannot hind. 


W hen this 


happens 


WRITE US 


SHOP 


BOSTON 












FLORIST 
[tralian Arts 


G1 d Antig eS 


lmporter 


330-342 Be yviston Street 
BOSTON 
















STOWELLS i 


BANJO CLOCK FOR 
THE BRIDE l} 
















aii 
finished 
7 ’ 
plain or mahogany inlaid wit 


| ) a j ‘% 
tulip Wood oT gu (7 








lop ornament 


eagle or Colonial brass spir | 
| 







Glass panels hand d 


depicting early Colonial 
We feature here an eX nt 
value—large size Banjo ¢ K 


with weig cht driven move! 






and varie selection of! ct 


rated p eal and doors. » wee 






Miniature Banjo Cl 
New Haven, $13.00 to $: 
Waltham, $40.00 and #$. 


** 










24 Winter Street 
Boston 








Jewelers for over 100 years 


























CHARLES 
R. LYNDE 


Importer of 


| (hina and Glass 





424 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Very ‘Rare Old China 
Now on € VAtbition 


| 
| 
| 
| Ro al Wi rcester Tea Ser, made in Id14 
Scvres Soup Plates, made in 1753 
Spode Dinner Set, made in 1795 
Crown Derby Soup and Dinner Plates, 


t 
made in 1784 
Scvres Dinner Plates, ma 1179 

















PENNELL, GIBBS & 
QUIRING CO., INC. 
DECORATORS < PAINTERS 
WALL HANGINGS, DRAPERY 
UPHOLSTERY WORK AND 
FURNITURE 


te 


D3,205 CLARENDON STREET 


, 
A) f} p and Studi Js 2? Fay elle Sfreet) 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


- 
~» 














EXPERT RESTORATION 
or Karty AMERICAN 
PAINTED FURNITURE 
Contr hests; Winds r fan ind comb-} ks: 


ESTHER STEVENS FRASER 
At the JOHN HICKS HCUSE (built 1762 


‘,4 Dunster street, Cam|t ridge, Mass. 


‘ . . : . = c , , . . + 
Tapestries, Nee alework F 
i - 
.) ° > ° 
Furniture (overings 
‘ Cc 
should be given especial care for their 
protection and permanent preserva- 
tion. Consult an expert. 
EMILE BERNAT 
For 20 vears associated withthe Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Address: 4 Bishop St., Jamaica Plain, Miss. 





DOLL & RICHARDS 


PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
PRINTS 


RESTORATION AND FRAMING 


7) NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 








|. ROBERT BOOMER 


[ntertor ‘Decorator 
ana 
Appraiser 
Expert valuations on antique and modern fur- 
niture and the Ct yntentsot homes for lire Insur- 


ance, Inheritance Taxes and other purposes. 
Ba kb Bay ,s? 


103? NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS 








ees eee a ee ee ——- 

















The House 
of Unusual 


Furnishings 


Our stock is complete 
at all seasons. Your in- 
spection 1s invited. 





KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 
ANDIRONS Cape Cop 
FIRESETS Fire LIGHTERS 
Fire Forks Woop Baskets 
BELLows FRANKLIN STOVES 


SCREENS Door PorTERS 
FENDERS TRIVETS 
Spark Guards ! y} sf ICR ana { f rder 


B. F. MACY 


410 Boy_sTon STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone 


Haymarket 1662 


H. SUMMERS 
&° SONS 


Repairers of 
Fine (hina & Glass, 
Bric-a-Brac, Bronzes, 
Fans, Ivortes, -Art 
~MNMetal, Umbrellas & 


Si/verware 


Established 
1877 





LOCKSMITHS, ELECTRICIANS 
LIGHT HARDWARE, 
ELECTRICAL GOODS, ETC. 
SILVER & GOLD 
PLATING 


38 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS, 











China Regilders 


VERYBODY treasures fine old 

China. To keep your China 
handsomely decorated is one part 
of our craftwork—another is to 
match some piece that’s been lost 
or broken. We hold every assur- 
ance that our work will please 
you. Regilding and matching 
China exacts a peculiar skill that 
comes only through years of ex- 
perience. It would be a pleasure 
to help you make new those an- 
tiques, or, perhaps, your favorite 
dinner set. 


COOLEY’S 
34. NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 


Near Ar.incTon Street Subway 





OTIS H. HAYES 


165 Mount Auburn Street 


Cambridge, ACassachusetts 
TELEPHONE PORTER 227 


—<, 


2oAN tiqu es 


Restored 
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Early American house interiors 
restored and finished to show 
all the beauty of the wood. 
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© 1924, S.,C.& L. Co 


S perfect as when it was 
1760, this 
Colonial Highboy is a rare 


fashioned in 


example of the cabinet work 
of the Colonies. It is a Chip- 
pendale model, with the brok- 
en arch and flame at the top. 
It has cabriole legs with the 
claw and ball feet. 


Its straight front has a 
double ornamentation of the 
shell design. This is most un- 
usual and at the same time 
very interesting. 


With its Original Brasses 





Lovers of the beautiful will 
find third fourth 
floors crowded with delightful 


our and 
pieces of furniture, china, and 
glass. 

Students of American his- 
tory will find that our early 
American furniture will give 
them splendid pictures of 
Colonial days. 

Correspondence with mu- 
and collectors is so- 
licited. Photographs of some 
of the pieces are available. 
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Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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From the N OO ks and Corners 


of 


Our Antique Room 


‘Treasure Hunt through our Antique Room will 


reveal to the discerning eye many an odd bit, 
fascinating alike to the collector and to the amateur. 


Lustre Ware 

An unusual collection which 
we have procured, forms the 
nucleus of our lovely group 
of old silver and copper lustre 
ware, to which we have added 
from time to time, other pieces 
equally choice. Here might be 
found the very piece to match 
your family heirlooms, or to 


add to your own collection. 


Odd Bottles 

The Bottle Collector (who 
has been heard to claim that 
the early history of our coun- 
try can be traced through the 
making of bottles) is one of 
our frequent visitors; and our 
bottle collection is certainly 
representative of those good 
old days. 


China Tea Sets 

Ot wonderful Lowestoft; of 
old English flowered designs 
contemporary with Wedg- 
wood’s early “Queen’s Ware’’; 
of Javender Staffordshire; of 
Chelsea(lustre spray) ;of white 
Ch elsea; or of richly decorated 
china of English origin; con- 
spire to fascinate the gaze of 
fortunate beholders. Odd tea 
cups and saucers, teapots and 
sugar bowls suggest an oppor- 
tunity to match long-cherished 


possessions. 


“Milk” Glass 
Made in Sandwich by Eng- 
lish workmen who loved to 
represent the china which they 
had fashioned in Bristol, Eng- 
land, this old-fashioned ware 

is of particular interest. 


Old pottery, figurines, liqueur sets, quaint snuff boxes and paper- 
weights are also awaiting the choice of the seeker of the unusual. 


Jordan Marsh Company 
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